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that a fine structure can be reared without 
foundation. In short, though Randall 
Davey may never become one of the great 
painters of the world, he has today fair 
promise of accomplishment and is one of 
those in this field of contemporary effort 
whose work may well reward consideration. 



At the Panama-Pacific Exposition he re- 
ceived an award and quite recently one of 
his paintings — that of the old lame fisher- 
man reproduced herewith — was added to 
the permanent collection of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. A group of his paintings 
was shown in New York last winter. 



THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 

OF AMERICA 



ON THE 20th, 21st and 22d of April 
the College Art Association, which is 
made up chiefly of instructors in Art in the 
Colleges and Universities, held its fifth 
annual meeting in Philadelphia. There 
were between forty and fifty men and 
women in attendance, and the sessions 
which were held in Houston Hall, the 
University of Pennsylvania, were full of 
interest. The headquarters were at "the 
Hotel Normandie and some of the most 
interesting papers were presented at 
"Round Table" discussions after lunch 
and dinner in the private dining room of the 
hotel. 

At the first session held Thursday even- 
ing, April 20th, the topic under consider- 
ation was: "What Kind of Art Courses 
are Suitable for the College A. B. Curric- 
ulum?" Professor A. W. Dow of Colum- 
bia University set forth the educational 
advantage of technical Art Work; Dr. 
H. H. Powers, President of the Bureau of 
University Travel, told of the value of 
historical and critical study of the great 
epochs and masters of Art. Dr. John 
Shapley of Brown University described 
a very original and attractive introductory 
Art course for College work. 

Provost Edgar F. Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and President John 
F. Lewis of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, ' welcomed those in attendance 
at the Convention, in Houston Hall, on 
the morning of the 21st, after which 
Professor Pickard, President of the Associ- 
ation, deli vered a brief address, emphasizing 
the great work which lies before the Associ- 
ation and calling attention to the variety of 
artistic interests represented in the mem- 



bership, later discussing in a paper of 
much interest "The Doubting Thomas by 
Andrea del Verrochio." Professor Arthur 
W. Dow followed with a paper on " Modern 
Tendencies in Art" in which he called 
attention to the fact that in all ages it is 
the radical rather than the conservative 
who has made for progress. 

Prof. Holmes Smith of Washington 
University, St. Louis, presented in tabu- 
lated form the results of the investigations 
of the Committee on Art Education in the 
American Colleges and Universities, which 
showed the amount of art work actually 
being done in our higher institutions of 
learning. This report was discussed by 
Prof. John S. Ankeney of Missouri and 
Prof. C. F. Kelley of Ohio, 

At the "Round Table" luncheon '. that 
day Prof. Arthur Pope of Harvard pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on 
Books for the College Art Library, which 
took the form of a carefully prepared card 
catalogue of desirable books which may be 
consulted by those contemplating pur- 
chases. A mimeographed list of the titles 
given was distributed to the members. 
This report was discussed by Prof. E. R. 
Morey of Princeton, and Miss Georgiana C. 
King of Bryn Mawr. 

The afternoon and evening sessions on the 
21st were devoted to a consideration of 
"What Instruction in Art the College 
A.B. Course should offer to: (1) The Future 
Artist; (2) The Future Museum Worker; 
(3) The Future Writer on Art; (4) The 
Future Layman. Those present and actu- 
ally engaging in the discussion were, under 
the first heading : Prof. Frederick Dielman, 
College of the City of New York, Miss 
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Cecilia Beaux, Miss Jeannette Scott, 
Syracuse, Prof. A. V. Churchill, Smith 
College, Prof. Ellsworth Woodward, Sophie 
Newcomb; under the second heading: 
Mr. Joseph Breck, Minneapolis Museum 
of Arts, Dr. Edward Robinson, Metropoli- 
tan Museum; under the third heading: 
Miss Leila Mechlin, Secretary, American 
Federation of Arts, Mr. Duncan Phillips, 
New York; under the fourth heading; 
Prof. Homer E. Keyes, Dartmouth, Miss 
Eva M. Oakes, Oberlin, Miss Elizabeth 
H. Denio, Rochester, Dr. H. H. Powers, 
President Bureau of University Travel, 
Prof. George H. Chase, Harvard. 

Prof. C. F. Kelley of Ohio, opened the 
session on Saturday morning with a very 
clear presentation of certain "Problems 
of Art Education in Ohio," problems which 
are found as well in other states. Prof. 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., of Princeton, 
described in a most interesting and con- 
vincing manner how at comparatively 
small cost a College might obtain a working 
museum of originals. He was followed by 
Prof. William M. Bates of Pennsylvania, 
who discussed the value of a museum of 
casts, and Prof. David M. Robinson of 
Johns Hopkins University, who showed 
how, where, and at what cost admirable 
reproductions of a great variety of objects 
of art could be obtained. Professor Griffith 
of Kansas told graphically of his experience 
in securing iiqtable loan collections for 
exhibition in the Art Gallery of his Uni- 
versity. The final paper was by Dr. G. H. 
Edgell of Harvard. It was "Sienese Art 
as represented in. the Fogg Art Museum " 
and was illustrated by lantern slides. 

The following officers were elected; 
President, Dr. John Pickard, Missouri; 
Vice-President, Prof. George H. Chase; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. C. F. Kelley, 
Ohio; Directors, Prof. C. R. Morey, 
Princeton, and Prof. George B. Zug, 
Dartmouth. 

By special invitation many of the mem- 
bers of the Association enjoyed the privilege 
of visiting the John G. Johnson and 
Widener collections. A special pilgrimage 
was made to Mr. Widener's home, "Lynne- 
wood Hall," Ogontz, on Saturday after- 
noon, the last day of the meeting, and it 
was under his personal guidance that his 
superb collection was viewed. 



Those in attendance at this meeting 
came from north, south east and west, and 
none could have failed to be impressed both 
with the scholarship and earnestness of 
these college instructors. What is more, 
the unanimity of spirit which marked these 
meetings should be noted. All those who 
took part in the discussions manifested an 
evident wish to spread the knowledge and 
appreciation of art. Hence the discussions 
were signalized by a desire to arrive at 
practical results in the interest of further 
effort. And all this was well. The colleges 
have too long undervalued the importance 
of instruction along these lines, regarding 
art as a non-essential rather than a funda- 
mental study leading to the development 
of character and finer citizenship. The 
College Art Association is still compara- 
tively small, the number of students in our 
colleges who do not have instruction in 
the history of art and its appreciation are 
very many, but there is evidence of an 
awakening of interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of these college instructors which 
is bound to prove contagious and will 
spread. Such instruction issuing from our 
Colleges and Universities will prove very 
valuable, for it will not be superficial, 
but scholarly and sound. We are in this 
country only too apt to content ourselves 
with half knowledge and so lose the fruits 
of full understanding. It was commonly 
agreed at the meeting of the College Art 
Association that the artist better than 
others could dispense with the College A.B. 
degree, but it was also the general opinion 
that even the artist is greatly profited 
by a knowledge of the history of art and 
by an understanding of its contact with 
and relation to life. After all it is igno- 
rance not knowledge that we have to fear, 
and unquestionably it is to the Colleges 
and Universities that we should be able 
to look in this as in other fields of higher 
education for enlightenment and stimulus. 



The Brooklyn Museum has purchased 
from the Swedish Exhibition a landscape 
painted by Anshelm Schultzberg, a large 
group by Axel Peterssen, the wood-carver, 
"The Village Trial," and a number of 
prints. 



